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was not impregnable. If he was wealthy with the spoils of the Church,
he was outside the pale as an excommunicated king (November 1209),
andhehadmademany enemies. Philip wasincorrespondencewithdisaffected
English barons, and had probably learned by 15&10 from the lips of a
very distinguished refugee, William de Braiose, the detailed story of
Arthur's death. If there be any truth in the report which he afterwards
circulated, that John had been condemned in his court for the murder of
his nephew1, this may well have been the time of judgment. But, before
he could attack England, he found that he had to reckon with the in-
fluence of John upon his own vassals. By far the most important of
these was the Count of Boulogne, Renaud of Dammartin. Renaud had
become a very important person. He had, in addition to his wife's rich
county, with its ports of Calais and Boulogne, received from Philip the
great Norman fief of Mortain, and, in exchange for Mortemer-sur-Mer,
Aumale and Domfront. He had betrothed his daughter to Philip's son
by Agnes of Meran, and he had married his brother Simon to Philip's
niece, the heiress of Ponthieu. A typical chevalier, a patron of letters, a
builder, and a statesman with a keen sense of the value of commerce, he
held a position in the north very like that which Philip of Alsace had
held twenty years earlier. Unhappily he could not stand aside and avail
himself of the quarrel between John and Philip; he had to choose between
one and the other, and in l&ll Philip discovered that he had been seduced
by John and the Emperor. Renaud's position on the Breton frontier
and on the north-eastern coast was so strong that he perhaps anticipated,
as an ally of Otto and John in the recovery of Normandy and the ruin
of Philip's prestige in north-eastern France, a greater future than he
could expect as a powerful vassal of the French crown. Philip acted with his
usual promptitude. Mortain was taken by siege, Domfront surrendered,
the counties of Aumale and Boulogne were overrun, Renaud and his
brother took to flight, and were henceforth the chief agents in the for-
mation of the Anglo-German alliance.

The occupation of Boulogne and Calais brought Philip nearer to his
goal; but John and his allies found unexpected support in the new Count
of Flanders, Ferrand of Portugal. In order to understand Ferrand's atti-
tude, we must go back to the settlement made twelve years before (&
January, 1200) after the death of Bang Richard, in the second treaty of
P6ronne. Philip's position in Vermandois, in the county proper (St Quentin
and P^ronne) no less than in Amiens, was no longer in question; but he
made some concessions regarding the lands in Artois, as it was now called,
which had been the dowry of his first wife and which he had iii trust for

1 The general consensus of learned opinion is strongly against thetf second trial"
of John, although Cartellieri, who dates it in the spring of 1204, has accepted it. See
the elaborate essay, in which the evidence is exhaustively reviewed, hy Petit-
Dutaillis, Le dtshtritement de Jean sans terre et k meurtre d*Arthur de Bretagne.
Paris. 1925.
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